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neglect at present, but in the influence he had on
American art, and for his part in the history of it,
he remains an important individuality now much
underrated. It was settled that I should become his
pupil in the winter following my graduation, but a
few months before that he died.

At that moment there was not in the United
States a single school of art, and except Cole, who
had one or two pupils when he died, there was no
competent landscape painter who accepted pupils,
nor perhaps one who was capable of teaching.
Drawing masters there were here and there, mostly
in the conventional style adapted to the seminaries
for young ladies. Inman, the leading portrait
painter of the day, had taken pupils, but his powers
did not extend to the treatment of landscape, and
my sympathies did not go beyond it. I applied to
A. B. Durand, then the president of our Academy,
the only rival of Cole, though in a purely natural-
istic vein, and a painter of real power in a man-
ner quite his own, which borrowed, however, more
from the Dutch than from the Italian feeling, to
which Cole inclined. Durand was originally an
engraver of the first order, and afterwards a portrait
painter, but his careful painting from nature and a
sunny serenity in his rendering of her marked him,
even in the absence of imaginative feeling, as a spe-
cialist in landscape, to which he later gave himself
entirely. His was a serene and beautiful nature,
perfectly reflected in his art, and he first showed
American artists what could be done by faithful and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that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 I
